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Political Economy and Death 


We do not die because we must, we die because it is a habit, 
to which one day, not so long ago, our thoughts became bound. 


Raoul Vaneigem 


Den Göttern ist der Tod immer nur ein Vorurteil 
[To the Gods, death is only ever a prejudice. | 


FW. Nietzsche 


As a universal of the human condition, death exists only when society dis- 
criminates against the dead. The institution of death, like that of the afterlife 
and immortality, is a recent victory for the political rationalism of castes, 
priests and the Church: their power is based on the management of the 
imaginary sphere of death. As regards the disappearance of the religious 
afterlife, it is the even more recent victory for the State’s political rationality. 
When the afterlife fades in the face of the advances made by ‘materialist’ 
reason, it is quite simply because it has crossed over into life itself. The 
power of the State is based on the management of life as the objective afterlife. 
In this, it is more powerful than the Church, since the abstract power of the 
State is increased not by an imaginary beyond, but by the imaginary of life 
itself. It relies on secularised death, the transcendence of the social, and its 
force derives from the mortal abstraction it embodies. Just as medicine is 
the management of the corpse, so the State is the management of the dead 
body of the socius. 

From the start, the Church was established on the bipartition of survival, 
or the afterlife, from life, the earthly world and the Kingdom of Heaven. It 
kept a jealous watch over this partition, for if the distance disappeared, its 
power would be at an end. The Church lives in the deferred eternity (as the 
State lives in deferred society, as revolutionaries live in the deferred revolu- 
tion: all are living in death) that it had so much trouble imposing. All 
primitive Christianity, and later popular, messianic and heretical Christianity, 
lived in the hope of parousia, in the necessity of the immediate realisation 
of the Kingdom of God (cf. W.E. Mithlmann, Les Messianismes révolution- 
naires [tr. J.B., 1968]). The mad Christians did not at first believe in a heaven 
and hell in the beyond: their vision implied the pure and simple resolution 
of death in the collective will for immediate eternity. The great Manichean 
heresies that threatened the foundations of the Church hold the same prin- 
ciple since they interpret this world as an antagonistic duality, a here and a 
there, of the principles of good and evil; impiously, they bring heaven and 
hell down to earth. For having effaced the glaze of the beyond they were 
ferociously suppressed, as were the spiritualist heretics of the St Francis of 
Assisi or the Joachim of Fiore type, whose radical charity amounted to estab- 
lishing a total community on this earth and thus sparing the Last Judgement. 
The Cathars also set their sights a little too much on achieved perfection in 
the inseparability of body and soul, the immanence of salvation in collective 
faith, which made a joke of the Church’s power of death. Throughout its 
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history, the Church has had to dismantle the primitive community which 
had a tendency to seek salvation in the intense reciprocity with which it was 
shot through and on which it drew for its own energy. Against the abstract 
universality of God and the Church, sects and communities practised the 
‘self-management’ of salvation, which then consisted in the group’s sym- 
bolic exaltation, finally turning into a deadly vertigo. The Church’s sole 
condition of possibility is the incessant elimination of this symbolic demand. 
This is also the State’s sole condition of possibility. At this point political 
economy enters the arena. 

To counter the dazzling sight of earthly communities, the Church imposes 
a political economy of individual salvation. First through faith (which became 
the soul’s personal relation to God instead of the effervescent community), 
then through the accumulation of works and merits, that is, an economy in the 
strict sense of the term, with its final account and its equivalences. It is then, 
as always since the appearance of processes of accumulation,!? that death 
really arose at the horizon of life. It is then that the Kingdom really passes to 
the other side of death, before which everyone finds themselves alone once 
again. Wherever it goes, Christianity trails with it the fascination with suffer- 
ing, solitude and death involved in the destruction of archaic communities. In 
the completed form of the religious universal, as in the economic (capital), 
everyone finds themselves alone again. 

With the sixteenth century, the modern figure of death was generalised. 
The Counter-Reformation, the funereal and obsessional games of the 
Baroque, and especially Protestantism, by individualising conscience before 
God and disinvesting collective ceremonials, brought about the progress of 
the individual’s anguish of death. It also gave rise to the immense modern 
enterprise of staving off death: the ethics of accumulation and material 
production, sacralisation through investment, the labour and profit collec- 
tively called the ‘spirit of capitalism’ (Max Weber, The Protestant Work Ethic 
[tr. T. Parsons, London: Routledge, 1992]) constructed a salvation-machine 
from which intra-worldly ascesis is little by little withdrawn in the interests 
of worldly and productive accumulation, without changing the aim of pro- 
tecting itself against death. 

With the turn of the sixteenth century, the vision and iconography of 
death in the Middle Ages was still folkloric and joyous. There is a collective 
theatre of death, which was not yet buried in individual consciousness (nor, 
as later, in the unconscious). In the fifteenth century, death also inspired the 
great messianic and egalitarian festival of the Dance of Death: kings, bish- 
ops, princes, townsfolk and villagers are all equal in the face of death, by 
way of a challenge to the unequal order of birth, wealth and power. This 
was the last great movement that Death was able to appear as an offensive 
myth, and as collective speech, since, as we know, death has become an 
individual, tragic?? thought ‘of the law [de droite]’, a ‘reactionary’ thought 
as regards revolt and social revolutionary movements. 

Our death was really born in the sixteenth century. It has lost its scythe 
and its clock, it has lost the Apocalyptic Horsemen and the grotesque and 
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macabre plays of the Middle Ages. Again, all this came from folklore and 
festival, in which death was still exchanged, not of course with the primi- 
tives’ ‘symbolic efficacy’, but at least as the collective phantasm on cathedral 
pediments and in the divided operations of hell. We could even say that 
pleasure is possible insofar as there is a hell. Its disappearence from the 
imaginary is only the sign of its psychological interiorisation; death ceases 
to be the Grim Reaper, and becomes an anguish concerning death. More 
subtle and more scientific generations of priests and sorcerers will flourish 
on this psychological hell. 

With the disintegration of traditional Christian and feudal communities 
through bourgeois Reason and the nascent system of political economy, 
death is no longer divided. It is cast in the image of the material goods 
which, as in previous exchanges, begin to circulate less between inseparable 
partners (it is always more or less a community or a clan who exchange), 
and increasingly under the sign of a general equivalent. In the capitalist 
mode, everyone is alone before the general equivalent. It is no coincidence 
that, in the same way, everyone finds themselves alone before death, since 
death is general equivalence. 

From this point on the obsession with death and the will to abolish death 
through accumulation become the fundamental motor of the rationality of 
political economy. Value, in particular time as value, is accumulated in the 
phantasm of death deferred, pending the term of a linear infinity of value. 
Even those who no longer believe in a personal eternity believe in the infin- 
ity of time as they do in a species-capital of double-compound interests. 
The infinity of capital passes into the infinity of time, the eternity of a 
productive system no longer familiar with the reversibility of gift-exchange, 
but instead with the irreversibility of quantitative growth. The accumula- 
tion of time imposes the idea of progress, as the accumulation of science 
imposes the idea of truth: in each case, what is accumulated is no longer 
symbolically exchanged, but becomes an objective dimension. Ultimately, 
the total objectivity of time, like total accumulation, is the total impossibil- 
ity of symbolic exchange, that is, death. Hence the absolute impasse of 
political economy, which intends to eliminate death through accumulation: 
the time of accumulation is the time of death itself We cannot hope for a 
dialectical revolution at the end of this process of spiralling hoarding. 

We already know that the economic rationalisation of exchange (the 
market) is the social form which produces scarcity (Marshall Sahlins, ‘The 
original affluent society’, in Stone Age Economics [Chicago: Aldine and 
Atherton, 1972]). Similarly, the infinite accumulation of time as value 
under the sign of general equivalence entails the absolute scarcity of time that 
is death. 

A contradiction in capitalism? No, communism in this instance is in sol- 
idarity with political economy, since, in accordance with the same fantastic 
schema of an eternal accumulation of productive forces, communism too 
aims for the abolition of death. Only its total ignorance of death (save per- 
haps as a hostile horizon to be conquered by science and technics) has 
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protected it up to now from the worst contradictions. For nothing can will 
the abolition of the law of value if you want to abolish death, that is, to 
preserve life as absolute value, at the same time. Life itself must leave the 
law of value and achieve a successful exchange against death. The materi- 
alists, with their idealistic life expurgated of death, a life ‘free’ at last of all 
ambivalence, hardly trouble themselves with this.”! 

Our whole culture is just one huge effort to dissociate life and death, to 
ward off the ambivalence of death in the interests of life as value, and time 
as the general equivalent. The elimination of death is our phantasm, and 
ramifies in every direction: for religion, the afterlife and immortality; for 
science, truth; and for economics, productivity and accumulation. 

No other culture had this distinctive opposition of life and death in the 
interests of life as positivity: life as accumulation, death as due payment. 

No other culture had this impasse: as soon as the ambivalence of life and 
death and the symbolic reversibility of death comes to an end, we enter into 
a process of accumulation of life as value; but by the same token, we also 
enter the field of the equivalent production of death. So life-become-value 
is constantly perverted by the equivalent death. Death, at the same instant, 
becomes the object of a perverse desire. Desire invests the very separation 
of life and death. 

This is the only way that we can speak of a death-drive. This is the only 
way we can speak of the unconscious, for the unconscious is only the accu- 
mulation of equivalent death, the death that is no longer exchanged and can 
only be cashed out in the phantasm. The symbolic is the inverse dream of 
an end of accumulation and a possible reversibility of death in exchange. 
Symbolic death, which has not undergone the imaginary disjunction of life 
and death which is at the origin of the reality of death, is exchanged in a 
social ritual of feasting. Imaginary-real death (our own) can only be 
redeemed through the individual work of mourning, which the subject 
carries out over the death of others and over himself from the start of his 
own life. This work of mourning has fuelled Western metaphysics of death 
since Christianity, even in the metaphysical concept of the death drive. 


The Death Drive 


With Freud we pass from philosophical death and the drama of consciousness 
to death as a pulsional process inscribed in the unconscious order; from a 
metaphysics of anguish to a metaphysics of the pulsion. It’s just as if death, 
liberated from the subject, at last gained its status as an objective finality: the 
pulsional energy of death or the principle of psychical functioning. 

Death, by becoming a pulsion, does not cease to be a finality (it is even 
the only end from this standpoint: the proposition of the death drive signifies 
an extraordinary simplification of finalities, since even Eros is subordinate to 
it), but this finality sinks, and is inscribed in the unconscious. Now this sink- 
ing of death into the unconscious coincides with the sinking of the dominant 
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system: death becomes simultaneously a ‘principle of psychical functioning’ 
and the ‘reality principle’ of our social formations, through the immense 
repressive mobilisation of labour and production. In other words, with the 
death drive, Freud installs the process of repetition at the core of objective 
determinations, at the very moment when the general system of production 
passes into pure and simple reproduction. This coincidence is extraordinary, 
since we are much more interested in a genealogy of the concept of the death 
drive than in its metaphysical status. Is the death drive an anthropological 
‘discovery’ which supplants all the others (and which can from now on pro- 
vide a universal explanatory principle: we can imagine political economy 
entirely governed and engendered by the death drive), or is it produced at a 
given moment in relation to a particular configuration of the system? In this 
case, its radical nature is simply the radical nature of the system itself, and the 
concept merely sanctions a culture of death by giving it the label of a 
trans-historical pulsion. This operation is characteristic of all idealist thought, 
but we refuse to admit this with Freud. With Freud (as with Marx), Western 
reason will stop rationalising and idealising its own principles, it will even 
stop idealising reality through its critical effect of ‘objectivity’. Ultimately, 
reality will designate unsurpassable pulsional or economic structures: thus 
the death drive as the eternal process of desire. But how is it that this propo- 
sition is itself not a matter of a secondary elaboration? 

It is true that, at first, the death drive breaks with Western thought. 
From Christianity to Marxism and existentialism: either death is openly 
denied and sublimated, or it is dialecticised. In Marxist theory and practice, 
death is already conquered in the being of the class, or it is integrated as 
historical negativity. In more general terms, the whole Western practice of 
the domination of nature and the sublimation of aggression in production 
and accumulation is characterised as constructive Eros: Eros makes use of 
sublimated aggression for its own ends and, in the movement of becoming 
(this applies just as much to political economy), death is distilled as nega- 
tivity into homeopathic doses. Not even the modern philosophies of 
‘being-towards-death’ reverse this tendency: here death serves as a tragic 
haunting of the subject, sealing its absurd liberty.” 

In Freud it is quite another matter. A dialectic with the death drive is no 
longer possible; there is no longer any sublimation, even if it is tragic. For the 
first time, death appeared as an indestructible principle, in opposition to Eros. 
The subject, class and history are irrelevant in this regard: the irreducible 
duality of the two pulsions, Eros and Thanatos, rewakens the ancient 
Manichean version of the world, the endless antagonism of the twin princi- 
ples of good and evil. This very powerful vision comes from the ancient cults 
where the basic intuition of a specificity of evil and death was still strong. 
This was unbearable to the Church, who will take centuries to exterminate 
it and impose the pre-eminent principle of the Good (God), reducing evil 
and death to a negative principle, dialectically subordinate to the other (the 
Devil). But there is always the nightmare of Lucifer’s autonomy, the 
Archangel of Evil (in all their forms, as popular heresies and superstitions 
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that always have a tendency to take the existence of a principle of evil liter- 
ally and hence to form cults around it, even including black magic and 
Jansenist theory, not to mention the Cathars), which will haunt the Church 
day and night. It opposes the dialectic as an institutional theory and as a 
deterrent to a radical, dualistic and Manichean concept of death. History will 
bring victory to the Church and the dialectic (including the ‘materialist’ 
dialectic). In this sense, Freud breaks quite profoundly with Christian and 
Western metaphysics. 

The duality of the life and death instincts corresponds more precisely to 
Freud’s position in Beyond the Pleasure Principle. In Civilisation and its 
Discontents, the duality completes itself in a cycle dominated solely by the 
death drive. Eros is nothing but an immense detour taken by culture 
towards death, which subordinates everything to its own ends. But this last 
version does not, however, revert to an inverted dialectic between the two 
terms of the duality, since dialectics can only be the constructive becoming 
of Eros, whose goal is ‘to establish ever larger unities and to bind and regu- 
late energies’. Two principal characteristics oppose the death drive to this: 


1. It dissolves assemblages, unbinds energy and undoes Eros’s organic dis- 
course by returning things to an inorganic, ungebunden, state, in a cer- 
tain sense, to utopia as opposed to the articulate and constructive 
topics of Eros. Entropy of death, negentropy of Eros. 

2. This power of disintegration, disarticulation and defection implies a 
radical counter-finality in the form of an involution towards the prior, 
inorganic state. The compulsion to repeat (Wiederholungszwang), or the 
‘tendency to reproduce and revive even those past events that involve 
no satisfaction whatsoever’, is primarily, for every living being, the ten- 
dency to reproduce the non-event of a prior inorganic state of things, 
that is to say, death. It is thus always as a repetitive cycle that death 
comes to dismantle the constructive, linear or dialectical finalities of 
Eros. The viscosity of the death drive and the elasticity of the inorganic 
is everywhere victorious in its resistance to the structuration of life. 


In the proposed death drive therefore, whether in its duel form or in the 
incessant and destructive counter-finality of repetition, there is something 
irreducible to all the intellectual apparatuses of Western thought. Freud’s 
thought acts fundamentally as the death drive in the Western theoretical uni- 
verse. But then, of course, it is absurd to give it the constructive status of 
‘truth’: the ‘reality’ of the death instinct is indefensible; to remain faithful 
to the intuition of the death drive, it must remain a deconstructive hypoth- 
esis, that is, it must be adopted solely within the limits of the deconstruction 
that it carries out on all prior thought. As a concept, however, it too must 
be immediately deconstructed. We cannot think (other than as the ultimate 
subterfuge of reason) that the principle of deconstruction is all that escapes it. 

The death drive must be defended against every attempt to redialecticise 
it into a new constructive edifice. Marcuse is a good example of this. 
Concerning repression through death, he writes: ‘Theology and philosophy 
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today compete with each other in celebrating death as an existential cate- 
gory. Perverting[!] a biological fact into an ontological essence, they bestow 
transcendental blessing on the guilt of mankind which they help to perpet- 
uate’ (Eros and Civilisation[London: Sphere, 1970], p. 188). Thus it is for 
‘surplus-repression’. As for fundamental repression: 


The brute fact of death denies once and for all the reality of a non-repressive 
existence. For death is the final negativity of time, but ‘joy wants eternity’. ... 
Time has no power over the Id, the original domain of the pleasure principle. 
But the Ego, through which alone pleasure becomes real, is in its entirety sub- 
ject to time. The mere anticipation of the inevitable end, present in every 
instant, introduces a repressive element into all libidinal relations. (ibid., p. 185) 


We will overlook the ‘brute fact of death’: it is never a brute fact, only a 
social relation is repressive. What is most curious is the way in which death’s 
primal repression exchanges signs with the ‘liberation’ of Eros: 


The death instinct operates under the Nirvana principle: it tends towards ... 
a state without want. This trend of this instinct implies that its destructive 
manifestations would be minimised as it approached such a state. If the 
instinct’s basic objective is not the termination of life but of pain — the 
absence of tension —then paradoxically, in terms of the instinct, the conflict 
between life and death is the more reduced, the closer life approximates the 
state of gratification. ... Eros, freed from surplus-repression, would be 
strengthened, and the strengthened Eros would, as it were, absorb the objec- 
tive of the death instinct. The instinctual value of death would have changed. 
(ibid., p. 187, J.B.’s emphasis) 


Thus we will be able to change the instinct and triumph over the brute fact, 
in accordance with good old idealist philosophy of freedom and necessity: 


Death can become a token of freedom. The necessity of death does not refute 
the possibility of final liberation. Like the other necessities, it can be made 
rational — painless. (ibid., p. 188) 


The Marcusean dialectic therefore implies the total restoration of the death 
drive (in Eros and Civilisation, however, this passage is immediately fol- 
lowed by the ‘Critique of Neo-Freudian Revisionism’!), thus limiting the 
resistances this concept provokes in pious souls. Here again, it is not too 
much for dialectics — the ‘liberation’ of Eros in this instance; in others the 
‘liberation’ of the forces of production — to bring about the end of death. 

The death drive is irritating, because it does not allow of any dialectical 
recovery. This is where its radicalism lies. But the panic it provokes does not 
confer the status of truth on it: we must wonder if, in the final instance, it 
is not itself a rationalisation of death. 

This is first of all the conviction that we hear in Freud (elsewhere he will 
talk of a speculative hypothesis): 


The dominating tendency of mental life ... is the effort to reduce, to keep 
constant or to remove internal tension due to stimuli (the ‘Nirvana principle’, 
to borrow a term from Barbara Low) ... [which] is one of our strongest rea- 
sons for believing in the existence of death instincts. (‘Beyond the pleasure 
principle’, in Standard Edition, Vol. 18, 1955, pp. 55-6) 
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Why, then, all Freud’s efforts to ground the death instinct in biological 
rationality (Weissmann’s analysis, etc.)? This positivist effort is generally 
deplored, a little like Engels’ attempt to dialecticise Nature that we agree to 
ignore out of affection for him. However: 


If we are to take it as a truth that knows no exception that everything living 
dies for internal reasons — becomes inorganic once again — then we shall be 
compelled to say that ‘the aim of all life is death’ and, looking backwards, that 
‘inanimate things existed before living ones’. ... Thus these guardians of life 
[instincts], too, were originally the myrmidons of death. (ibid., p. 38) 


It is difficult to rid the death drive of positivism here in order to turn it 
into a ‘speculative hypothesis’ or ‘purely and simply a principle of psychical 
functioning’ (J.B. Pontalis, L’Arc, 34, 1968). Moreover, at this level there is 
no longer any real pulsional duality: death alone is finality. But it is this final- 
ity that in turn poses a crucial problem, since it inscribes death as anterior, 
as psychical and organic destiny, almost like programming or genetic code, 
in short, as a positivity that, unless we believe in the scientific reality of this 
pulsion, we can only take it as a myth. We can only set Freud against what 
he himself says: 


The theory of the drives is so to say our mythology. Drives are mythical enti- 
ties, magnificent in their indefiniteness. (‘New introductory lectures’, in 


Standard Edition, Vol. 22, 1964, p. 95) 


If the death drive is a myth, then this is how we will interpret it. We will 
interpret the death drive, and the concept of the unconscious itself, as 
myths, and no longer take account of their effects or their efforts at ‘truth’. 
A myth recounts something: not so much in the content as in the form of its 
discourse. Let’s make a bet that, under the metaphoric species of sexuality 
and death, psychoanalysis tells us something concerning the fundamental 
organisation of our culture, that when the myth is no longer told, when 
it establishes its fables as axioms, it loses the ‘magnificent indefiniteness’ 
that Freud spoke of. ‘The concept is only the residue of a metaphor’, as 
Nietzsche said. Let’s bet then on the metaphor of the unconscious, on the 
metaphor of the death drive. 

Eros in the service of death, all cultural sublimation as a long detour to 
death, the death drive nourishing repressive violence and presiding over 
culture like a ferocious super-ego, the forces of life inscribed in the compul- 
sion to repeat; all this is true, but true of our culture. Death undertakes to 
abolish death and, for this very purpose, erects death above death and is 
haunted by it as its own end. The term ‘pulsion’ or ‘drive’ is stated meta- 
phorically, designating the contemporary phase of the political-economic 
system (does it then remain political economy?) where the law of value, in 
its most terroristic structural form, reaches completion in the pure and 
simple compulsive reproduction of the code, where the law of value 
appears to be a finality as irreversible as a pulsion, so that it takes on the 
figure of a destiny for our culture. Stage of the immanent repetition of one 
and the same law, insisting on its own end, caught, totally invested by death 
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as objective finality, and total subversion by the death drive as a deconstruc- 
tive process — the metaphor of the death drive says all of this simultaneously, 
for the death drive is at the same time the system and the system’s double, 
its doubling into a radical counter-finality (see the Double, and its ‘worrying 
strangeness’, das Unheimliche). 

This is what the myth recounts. But let’s see what happens when it sets 
itself up as the objective discourse of the ‘pulsion’. With the term ‘pulsion’, 
which has both a biological and a psychical definition, psychoanalysis set- 
tles down into categories that come straight from the imaginary of a certain 
Western reason: far from radically contradicting this latter, it must then 
interpret itself as a moment of Western thought. As for the biological, it is 
clear that scientific rationality produces the distinction of the living and the 
non-living on which biology is based. Science, producing itself as a code, on 
the one hand literally produces the dead, the non-living, as a conceptual 
object, and, on the other, produces the separation of the dead as an axiom 
from which science can be legitimated. The only good (scientific) object, 
just like the only good Indian, is a dead one. Now it is this inorganic state 
to which the death drive is oriented, to the non-living status that only 
comes about through the arbitrary decrees of science and, when all’s said 
and done, through its own phantasm of repression and death. Ultimately, 
being nothing but the cyclical repetition of the non-living, the death drive 
contributes to biology’s arbitrariness, doubling it through a psychoanalytic 
route. But not every culture produces a separate concept of the non-living; 
only our culture produces it, under the sign of biology. Thus, suspending the 
discrimination would be enough to invalidate the concept of the death 
drive, which is ultimately only a theoretical agreement between the living 
and the dead, with the sole result that science loses its footing amongst all 
the attempts at articulation. The non-living is always permanently sweeping 
science along into the axiomatics of a system of death (see J. Monod, 
Chance and Necessity [tr. Austyn Wainhouse, London: Collins, 1970]). 

The problem is the same as regards the psychical, putting the whole of 
psychoanalysis into question. We must ask ourselves when and why our 
system began to produce the ‘psychical’. The psychical has only recently 
become autonomous, doubling biology’s autonomy at a higher level. This 
time the line passes between the organic, the somatic and ‘something else’. 
There is nothing psychical save on the basis of this distinction. Hence the 
ensuing insoluble difficulty of linking the two parts together again; the 
precise result of this is the concept of the pulsion, which is intended to 
form a bridge between the two, but which merely contributes to the arbi- 
trariness of each. Here the metapsychology of the pulsion reverts to 
mind-body metaphysics, rewriting it at a more advanced stage. 

The separated order of the psychical results from our precipitate desire, 
in our (conscious or unconscious) ‘heart of hearts’, for everything that the 
system prohibits from collective and symbolic exchange: it is an order of the 
repressed. It is hardly astonishing that this order is governed by the death 
drive, since it is nothing but the precipitate individual of an order of death. 
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Psychoanalysis, like every other discipline, theorises the death drive as such 
within its own order, and so merely sanctions this mortal discrimination. 

Conscious, unconscious, super-ego, guilt, repression, primary and second- 
ary processes, phantasm, neurosis and psychosis: yes, all this works very well 
if we consent to the circumscription of the psychical as such, which circum- 
scription produces our system (not just any system) as the immediate and 
fundamental form of intelligibility, that is to say, as code. The omnipotence 
of the code is precisely the inscription of separate spheres, which then jus- 
tifies a specialised investigation and a sovereign science; but it is undoubtedly 
the psychical that has the best future. All the savage, errant, transversal and 
symbolic processes will be inscribed and domesticated within it, in the name 
of the unconscious itself, which, like an unexpected joke, is generally consid- 
ered today as the leitmotiv of radical ‘liberation’! Death itself will be 
domesticated under the sign of the death drive! 

In fact the death drive must be interpreted against Freud and psychoanal- 
ysis if we wish to retain its radicality. The death drive must be understood 
as acting against the scientific positivity of the psychoanalytic apparatus as 
developed by Freud. The death drive is not just the limit of psychoanalysis’s 
formulations nor its most radical conclusion, it is its reversal, and those who 
have rejected the concept of the death drive have, in a certain sense, a more 
accurate view than those who take it, as even Freud himself did, in their 
psychoanalytic stride without, perhaps, understanding what he had said. The 
death drive effectively goes far beyond all previous points of view and ren- 
ders all previous apparatuses, whether economic, energetic, topological or 
even the psychical apparatus itself, useless. All the more reason, of course, 
for the pulsional logic it draws on, inherited from the scientific mythology 
of the nineteenth century. Perhaps Lacan guessed this when he spoke of the 
‘irony’ of the concept of the death drive, of the unheard of and insoluble 
paradox that it poses. Historically, psychoanalysis has taken the view that 
this is its strangest offspring, but death does not allow itself to be caught in 
the mirror of psychoanalysis. It acts as a total, radical, functional principle, 
and has no need of the mirror, repression, nor even a libidinal economy. It 
merely meanders through successive topologies and energetic calculi, ulti- 
mately forming the economics of the unconscious itself, denouncing all that 
as well as Eros’s positive machinery, as the positive interpreting machine that 
it disrupts and dismantles like any other. A principle of counter-finality, a 
radical speculative hypothesis, meta-economic, metapsychical, meta-energetic, 
metapsychoanalytic, the death (drive) is beyond the unconscious: it must be 
wrested from psychoanalysis and turned against it. 


Death in Bataille 
Despite its radicality, the psychoanalytic vision of death remains an insuffi- 


cient vision: the pulsions are constrained by repetition, its perspective bears on 
a final equilibrium within the inorganic continuum, eliminating differences 
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